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what is called " carburetted acetylene."    In all respects the method
of making carburetted acetylene is identical with that  of making
'                            " air-gas,"  which was outlined in Chapter I.,   viz.,  the  acetylene
j                            coming from an ordinary generating plant is led over or through
1;                            a mass of petroleum spirit, or other similar product, in a vessel which
]                            exposes the proper amount of superficial area to the passing gas.    In
I                            all respects save one the character of the product is similar to that of
i!                            air-gas, i.e., it is a mixture of a permanent gas with a vapour ;   the
vapour may possibly condense in part within the mains if they are
'I                            exposed to a falling temperature, and if the product is to bo led any
considerable distance., deposition of liquid may occur (conceivably
followed by blockage of the mains) unless the proportion of vapour
i                            added to the gas is kept below a point governed by local climatic and
!                            similar conditions.    But in one most important respect carburottod
j                            acetylene is totally different from air-gas:   partial precipitation of
spirit from air-gas removes more or less of the solitary useful constituent
I                            of the material, reducing its practical value, and causing the residue
j                             to approach or overpass its lower explosive limit (cf. Chapter I.) ; partial
removal of spirit from carburetted acetylene only means a partial
reconversion of the material into ordinary acetylene, increasing its
natural illuminating power, lowering its calorific intensity somewhat,
and causing the residue to have almost its primary high upper explosive
limit, but essentially leaving its lower explosive limit unchanged.
Thus while air-gas may conceivably become inefficient for
every purpose if supplied from any distance in very cold weather,
and may even pass into a dangerous explosive within the mains;
carburetted acetylene can never become explosive, can only lose part
of its special heating value, and will actually increase in illuminating
power.
It is manifest that, like air-gas, carburotted acetylene is of somewhat
indefinite composition, for the proportion of vapour, and the chemical
nature of that vapour, may vary. 100 litres of acetylono will take
up 40 grammes of petroleum spirit to yield 110 litres of carbu-
retted acetylene evidently containing 9 per cent, of vapour, or 100
litres of acetylene may be made to absorb as much as 250 grammes of
spirit yielding 200 litres of carburetted acetylene containing 50 per
cent, of vapour ; while the petroleum spirit may bo replaced, if prices
are suitable, by benzol or denatured alcohol.
The illuminating power of acetylene carburottod with petroleum,
spirit has been examined by Caro, whoso average figures, worked out
in British units, are :